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Oh reader, if you hare smiled at any parts of the forego- 
ing representation, let it be to some purpose. There is no fault 
we are all so apt to indulge, as that into which we are pushed 
by the ingenuity of indolence, namely, the invention of expe- 
dients. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Translation of the First Satire ofBoileau. 

THE VICES OF PARIS. 

Imitated from the third of Juvenal. 

( 1 )Damon, whose wit so long amus'd the town, 
In works unmatch'd for numbers or renown, 
But who, poor wight ! could scarcely earn a coat 
Of meanest serge for all he ever wrote ; 
"Who own'd no linen for his summer wear, 
Nor cloak, to shield him from the wintry air : 
Whose famish'd looks and miserable frame 
Far'd no whit better for his wide-spread fame ; 
Wearied at length of lavishing his time, 
His powers, and comfort, in the trade of rhyme, 
Worn down with living daily upon trust, 
And plung'd, by ill success, in deep disgust, 
No longer knowing what on earth to do, 
Without one garment, and without one sous, 
Far from these wretched haunts has lately flown. 

And carried off his misery alone.— 

Sheriffs, and writs, and courts, he leaves behind, 
For that repose, which he could never find. — 
To some blest region he resolves to go, 
Where Law, his fell, inexorable foe, 
Presents no yawning prison to his gaze, 
To crush the hopes of his remaining days, 
( 2 )No rude green cap (not useless, I allow) 
To blast the laurels which adorn his brow. 

(i) Under this name, the author alludes to a good poet and scholar, 
whose name was Francois Cassandre j but an unsuccessful and unhappy 
misanthrope. 

P) This alludes to the law, borrowed from the Romans, that insolvent 
debtors should wear a green bonnet, as a mark of disgrace for having been 
negligent in their affairs. 
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Yet on the day that saw our bard depart, 
Wrung by the achings of a broken heart, 
More lank and wasted than a penitent, 
Whose starving frame has weathered out a Lent, 
His eyes struck fire, his bosom rose and fell, 
As thus he bade the town a long farewell. 

' Since, in this spot, which once the Muses blest, 
Genius and merit arc no more carest, 
Where, as if rhyme dtserv'd some special rod, 
A poet seems to be accurs'd of God, 
Since virtue finds no hearth nor shelter here, 

let me seek some cave or desert drear, 
Where legal torments never can approach, 
Nor paltry tipstaffs on the gloom encroach. 
Far from a cruel world I'll soothe my cares, 
Nor weary heav'n with unavailing prayers. 
While yet my own — in spite of adverse fate, 
While yet my years impose an easy weight, 
Before my tott'ring steps shall feebly tread, 
Or fate have spun my utmost length of thread, 
The dear reflection that I yet can go, 

Is the sole solace of this life of woe. 

( s )George, if he likes, may here forever dwell, 

He knows the art of living here full well. 

He can produce his millions at command, 

Which fraud has pour'd into his grasping hand ; 

At first a lacquey — then a merchant's clerk, 

Now count and marquis — profitable work! 

Let Jaquin here remain, if Jaquin will, 

Who rivals war and famine with his skill, 

Whose rents and dues, could they in order lie, 

( 4 ) Might e'en a folio Calepin outvie. 

Here let him stay, and o'er his subjects reign, 

For sure, half Paris is his own domain. 

ftut 1— .should I at Paris live — alas ! 

In what strange modes would my existence pass ! 

1 know not how to cheat, deceive, or lie, 
And though I did, I hope 1 ne'er should try. 
I know not how to pocket an affront, 

< 3 ) The names of George and Jaquin are intended to represent oppres. 
sivf farmers-general. 

( 4 ) To a friend, who revised this translation, and suggested several im- 
portant corrections, I am indebted for the information, that Calepin is an 
abbreviation of Calepino, the name of an Augustine monk, who compiled a 
famous vocabulary of the Latin tongue, afterwards enlarged to 2 vols, folio. 
My French commentator was verv meagre on this article. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. 16 
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And rascal creditors might find me blunt. 
(')In flatt'ring sonnets I could never fawn 
On every fool, till every fool should yawn. 
Nor to the highest bidder sell my verse, 
Nor lavish incense to supply my purse. 
Yes, I am forc'd some loftier aim to choose, 
For my fastidious and aspiring muse. 
My soul is rustick, proud, and rough, (for shame !) 
And gives to every thing its proper name. 
( 6 )I always flatly call a cat, a cat, 
( 7 )And Rolet, rogue> in language just as flat. 
I cannot exercise a pander's art, 
Nor can I play the vile seducer's part- 
So here I pine, a poor and sad recluse, 
A lifeless trunk — a thing unfit for use.' 

" But why," *tisask'd,« should I, this out-of-date, 
This churlish, alms-house virtue cultivate ! 
Pride to the rich man justly is allow'd, 
But hark! the poor must crouch, and ne'er be proud. 
An author thus, whom fate from wealth debars, 
Corrects the influence of his evil stars. 
And thus dame fortune, in this iron age, 
When seiz'd with fits of wild and frolick rage, 
At virtue's cost, promotes some favourite dear, 
( 8 )And of a pedant makes a duke and peer. 
( 9 )Thus, at the summit of the wheel to-day, 
An upstart triumphs with unbounded $way, 
"Who Should have driv'n, in livery complete, 
The coach, where now he holds his lordly seat ; 
But ah ! relying on his fatal skill 
To stretch the king's prerogative at will, 
He by a few wild projects of finance, 
Built his own fortune on the spoils of France. 

(J) He here alludes to the sonnets which Pelletier was in the habit of 
Composing and addressing to all sorts of people. 

(«) fappele un chat un chat. This verse has passed into a French prov- 
erb, in consequence of its liveliness and simplicity. The Greeks had a 
similar one on Jigs. T« trvtut <rvn« Xtym. 

0) Eolet was a noted attorney, whom our author was not contented to 
lash in this place alone. 

(8) The private history of the time gave this line a force which we can- 
not feel, and so it is hardly worth while to transcribe the name of the for- 
tunate pedant-peer whom it commemorates. 

(?) The French editor has either not condescended or not ventured to un- 
veil the personal application of these tines. They must refer to some ex- 
orbitant farmer-genera). 
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( 10 )Tis true, that lately he has taken fright, 
And for some months has disappeared from sight, 
But when his last oppressive tax is paid, 
He will emerge from his protecting shade ; 
Then shall we see him stalk the city through, 
And proudly hold his ill-got wealth to view, 
( J1 )And boast his favour with the powers on high, 
Despite the wrath that glistens in their eye. 
( 13 )Mean while, poor Colletet, with filth o'erspread, 
From every pantry seeks his daily bread, 
A glorious trade, to wits and savans dear, 
(* 3 )Taught by Monmaur in many a lesson here." 

' I own the generous bounty of the king 
Has opened on the muse its fertile spring, 
Repairing all blind fortune's errors past, — 
And Phcebus leaves the hospital at last. 
True, an Augustus sits upon the throne, 
But what Maecenas e'er will make me known i 
Yes, who will stoop to serve a man like me, 
( 14 )So out of fashion, and uncouth to see ? 
Besides, could I pierce through that frightful throng' 
Of famish'd rhymsters, who with zeal so strong 
Press round the throne ? — the first to hoverthere, 
And snatch the boons they least deserve to share. 
The hornets thus, a foul and useless race, 
Rob from the bees their honey and their place ; 
Then let me cease to seek, with efforts vain, 
What importunity alone may gain. 

' ( ls )Ormondfrom heav'n the gift of genius bore, 
His sole inheritance — the coat he wore ; 
Two crickets and a bed, his furniture,— 
Ormond, in short, was desperately poor. 
Wearied at length with dragging life away, 
He pawned his little all, one luckless day, 

(lo) Taken flight, I presume, to avoid the expressions of indignation and 
perhaps worse indications of resentment, which the people might inflict on 
him as their oppressor 

(u) The powers on high ; Boileau has it Ciel, evidently a bold metaphor 
for the king, whom he thus compliments for abhorring and even being an- 
gry with those very tax-gatherers, whom he was however obliged, and even 
just tied by his prerogative, to employ for the support of his throne. 

2 ) A poet of some merit. 

( I3 ) A famous Greek scholar — a parasite, who got his bread from table to 
table. 

(w) Cassandra's character (see note 1) is here developed. 

(is) ,v s my lin? forbids an anapoestick, I have substituted Ormond for the St. 
Amund of the original, which being very probably fictitious, renders the al- 
teration more allowable. 
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And went to court, to try his fortune there, 

Loaded with verses, aud with hopes of air. 

But ah ! how long was this career of fame ? 

He soon retir'd, o'erwhelm'd with scoffs and shame* 

A fever hastened through his veins to run, 

And did that work, which hunger else had done. 

' A poet once was every thing at court— 
— A kind ol fools they cannot now support. 
( 16 )One happy Angeli leaves far behind 
The finest wit, and most exalted mind. 

' Well, must 1 struggle for a different goal, 
( 17 )And from Apollo turn me to Bartole, 
( 18 )Pourover Louet darken'd by Brodeau, 
( 19 )And brush, with robe, the court-house as I go ? 
Heavens ! the bare thought disturbs my shudd'ring brain ! 
What ! bawl within that barbarous domain, 
Where every day some Dcedalus of laws 
Poor Innocence along his mazes draws ? 
There ? where th' enormous chaos of chicane 
Turns white to black beneath its formal reign, 
( ao )Patru gains less than Huot or Mazier, 
( 2 *) And Ciceroes are form'd by P — Founder ? 
Ere such a wild experiment I try, 
Frozen before St. Jean the Seine shall lie, 
( S2 ) Arnauld a dogged Huguenot shall prove, 
And yielding all, to Charenton remove. 

OT Angeli was a fool to the king, who by pleasing some persons at court, 
and making others uneasy, fooled from them about twenty five thousand 
crowns. 

(") That is to say, must I quit poetry for jurisprudence i Bartole was a 
renowned commentator upon the law. 

C 1 ') So the French as well as we, have their Coke upon Lyttleton, on whom 
idle young students can vent their sarcasms. For such was our author, 
when he wrote this satire. George Louet made a collection of decided 
cases, and Julien Brodeau wrote endless commentaries upon them. 

( 19 ) Court house is probably an Americanism. 

(20) p a tru was a very fine advocate, but his love of literature impeded his 
eminence and success in that profession. As for Huot and Mazier, they 
deserve no more illustration than the sagacity of the reader will easily 
supply. 

W Every attorney, whose name was the same with that of others of his 
profession, was accustomed to be distinguished by the initial letter of his 
christian name Thus, there was P— Arlequin, and there was P— Foamier. 
Of P. Fournicr's character, the sneer in the text may enable us to judge. 

(22) Arnauld was a celebrated Roman catholic doctor, who wrote against 
the protestants. As for Charenton, I know not whether there was some 
protestant establishment there, or whether the expression Arnauld d Cha- 
renton would imply the place where Arnauld actually resided. 1 should be 
grateful for information on this point. 
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( 2 3 )St. Sorlin to a Jansenist shall turn, 
( 2 *) \nd a fierce bigot loose St. Pavin burn. 

' Then let me shun the place my soul abhors, 
Where cruel fortune still with honour wars ; 
Where, sovereign like, proud vice presumes to tread, 
With cross in hand, and mitre on her head ; 
Where weeping Science, like a miscreant base, 
Is scar'd and driv'n from every goodly place ; 
Where the most priz'd,the only art in vogue, 
Is-, how to play the most successful rogue ; 
Where I am shock'd in every thing I find, 

( 2 5 ) And where indeed, I dare not speak my mind. 

What man so cold to keep his anger down, 

At the bare sight of this atrocious town ? 

Who would not learn, — that he might lash its crime, 

In spite of Phoebus and the muse, — to rhyme ? 

Yes, on this theme with fitting grace to write, 

You need not scale Parnassus to its bright, 

Nor to the soft Aonian vale retire, 

Wrath — is worth more than all Apollo's fire, 

" How now !" ' methinks, exclaims some list'ning sage,' 
" What's all the meaning of this godly rage I 
Why talk so fiercely ? softer, I beseech, 
Or to the pulpit go at once and preach, 
And there, like other doctors, learn'd and deep, 
Lay your attentive auditors to sleep. 
J?or 'tis the desk's prerogative, at will 
To vent all language, be it good or ill." 

' Such are the railings of some worthless heart, 
Which feels the galling point of satire's dart, 
And thinks its crimes escape the eye of God, 
By mocking at the- gloomy censor's rod, 
Puts on all sorts of brave, intrepid airs, 
And though its weakness every trifle scares, 
Waits till a fever rages through its frame, 
Before it calls upon its Maker's name. 
If lightnings flash, it falls to praying then, 
But in clear weather, laughs at doting men, 
Yes, to believe that God must govern all, 
And wield in wisdom this revolving ball, 
Or that our whole existence ends not here, 
That will it never — when the sky is clear. 

(23) St. Sorlin wrote a piece against the Jansenists. 

(24) St. Pavin, an abandoned profligate. 

(25) \ friend of Boileau suggested to him the break in this line, which 
manifestly doubles its pungency. 
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'But I, who think, howe'er my pulses play, 
My soul is better than a lump of clay, 
I, who believe that there's a world on high, 
And own the God who thunders in the sky, 
Must thrust these haunts forever from my view, 
Paris, my steps retire Adieu, Adieu !' 



